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Abstract 


This paper questions the assumption that Edgar Allen Poe shows discontent with the 
dominant literary taste in his Israfel, as it comes to break up the stifling Romantic 
tradition of Britain by bridging the gap between some elliptically compendious 
contributions to the topic and those that left much untouched. His aspiration for 
literary independence drives him away from the Eurocentric view of poetry and other 
cultural traditions of the West towards the East. In fact, in this poem he still favors 
the Western tradition, but the Islamic element serves like a catalyst to help him 
appear "genuinely" new and exotic. This inchoate maneuver of hybridity and 
influence undermines any postulates of either firsthand knowledge of Islam or any 


agendas of transcendental literary tradition. 
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Israfel first appears in Poems (1831). This outlandish name comes from Islamic 
sources as Poe indicates in a note that Israfel has one of the most beautiful voices a 
creature can ever have (Kennedy 412). Disregarding the fact that this information is 
based on a grave misquotation by Poe, who believes that this name is mentioned in 
the Qur'an, Montgomery contends that Poe turns east just to find an adequate 
alternative to his artistic impasse (par 3). Al-Kamal, too, suggests similar explanation 
of Poe's Oriental borrowing, but he does not sustain what he believes to be the 
mythological aspect in the poem (54). Unlike the previous two researchers, Huttar is 
more successful in alluding to the Orphic image of Israfel but without touching on its 
oriental bearings (83). Though Montgomery argues that Poe is after a transcendental 


poetics which neither American nor British prevalent aesthetic standards seem to offer 


1 


(par 4), Israfel still represents his peculiar transcendence he finally finds in going 
back to the Hellenistic roots of the Anglo-American tradition and that of his 
contemporary "enemy," i.e. Islam. All these contentions of transcendence qualify Poe 
to "the most un-American of our early writers" as Kennedy and Weissberg believe 
(xiii). 

Edgar Allen Poe seems to know a lot about the Orient and particularly Islam, but, 
indeed, not a lot enough. This knowledge is clearly fortified by his enrollment in the 
American Army and joining West Point (Kennedy xiv; Sova 5; Hayes 46). At the 
military academy, he read numerous books and travel accounts of the East, especially 
after the Barbery Wars from 1801-1815. This long tradition of knowing one's enemy 
is still relevant today specifically in the recently volatile Middle Eastern context as 
Mardell reported that in 2012 that Joint Forces Staff College in Virginia administered 
a training course for senior officers about Islam and why they should launch a "total 
war" against it which enraged Gen Dempsey. Due to the "sense of urgency" that Said 
foregrounds (11), the American political system encouraged easier circulation of 
Oriental texts to build greater solidarity in the wider society against the pending 
danger in the Mediterranean that they had to know better. Poe's military experience 
shapes his future literary affinity with the East. Both Smith (par 2) and Montgomery 
(par 32) believe that his literary fascination by the East is rather purposeful that it 
relates to his esthetic theory. Though he employs Oriental images, like Israfel and the 
Houris, Montgomery explains how Poe does not engage with Islamic culture 
systematically or comprehensively. On the contrary, he is rather selective that only the 
"exotic" elements would suffice to serve his purposes of "transcending national 
barriers, physical and mental." Does Poe really espouse Eastern and Western cultures 
to transcend his spacio-temporal limitations of nationalism? This paper analyzes Poe's 
amateurish interest in such a _ universal cultural amalgam which combines 


heterogeneous elements to delineate his so-called "arabesque" style. 


Israfel combines two distinct worldviews concerning singing and music. Though 
humanistic, Islamic and Hellenistic cultures maintain a sharp dichotomy in the way 
Muslims and Greeks regard music and its social and spiritual value. In fact, Plato 


affirms that music is integrally related to the "greatest constitutional laws" (Mathiesen 


27; Levin 6). This, of course, makes him realize the crucial role music plays as a 
formative force in the Greek culture. Almost every daily chore is done with music or 
singing, religious, festive, professional no matter what. The lyre or lute that Poe 
mentions is considered the most prestigious instrument for the Greeks even though 
they have several types of stringed instruments to use (West 50). To maintain the 
rhyme scheme, Poe alternates between the lyre and the lute which are categorically 
different. But he wants them to convey this celestial grandeur of Israfel's voice which 
leaves even the "giddy stars...mute." Poe appeals to music passed from antiquity down 


to modern Europe through drama, Christian ceremonies, and received mythology. 


This lofty music has no place in Islam according to the majority of Muslim 
scholars (Ibn Al-Qaim 205-208). In Islamic jurisprudence, music and singing are 
banished from the public domain to be entertained only by the idle practitioners of 
Islam though some revisionist scholars, like Ibn Hazm and Al-Qaradawi, have tried to 
prove that such prohibition of music is based on textual misinterpretation. Poe's 
readings of the Orient do not provide him with firsthand knowledge just like Bayard 
Taylor in America or Lord Byron in England. Unfortunately, even his head note to the 
poem is a misquote from George Sale's "Preliminary Discourse" to his translation of 
The Qur'an, as Erkkila points out (48). But this fact is overlooked by Fisher (40), and 
he never comments on this misquote of Poe. Maybe the historical remoteness of the 
source keeps such a deceptive statement unrecognized. Israfel, as an Islamic angel, 
has nothing to do with music or singing at all, even blowing the Trumpet is mentioned 
almost ten times in the Qur'an but the agent is never stated; all of them are in the 
passive voice. Israfel, the name, does not come from the Qur'an, it comes from some 
hadiths whose authenticity is disputed. Actually, few authentic hadiths refer to "the 
holder of the Trumpet" without coupling Israfel to this particular duty on the 


Judgment Day. 


In fact, the juxtaposition between a secular worldview of music and that of a 
conservative monotheistic faith would bring about that "arabesque" effect which is 
almost always associated with seriousness and Oriental images of exoticism (Sova 
170). From an Islamic perspective, Israfel is out of place and context in this poem 


because, traditionally, Muslims usually associate him with the horrible panic of the 


Doomsday and the alarming blow of the Resurrection, and also because of Poe's 
disinterest "in the Koran or the religious beliefs of the Arabs as he was in the 'the 
Arabians' as figures of romantic apartness and otherworldliness" (Erkkila 48). But 
here Poe depicts him playing soothing melodies and elevating music with miraculous 


effects on the moon and the Pleiads in the same way Orpheus does: 


he was above all a wonderful singer and musician, so very wonderful that the birds and 
beasts, and even inanimate rocks and trees, would follow him in enchantment as he 
sang to his lyre, and rivers would halt in their courses at the sound of his melodies. 
(Hard 551) 


This corporeal embodiment of this ethereal creature, i.e. Israfel, goes hand in hand with the 
Islamic belief about the ability of the angels to take up anthropomorphic forms (Al-Ashqar 
36-39). Indeed, it is Orpheus' voice and image that dominates the entire scene; for Poe the 
only new thing he introduces is the name. Hardly does /srafel represent an Islamic influence, 
it rather reinforces Poe's commitment to traditional aesthetic values that transcends only 


temporal lines not spatial ones. He conquers Western frontiers and never turns east. 
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